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right is the ra-|6rijs or poiiceman, who is set to guard 
Mnesilochus, and from whom that worthy finally 
escapes, in a most amusing and somewhat vulgar 
scene. Here again an objection offers itself. The 
figure of the policeman should be an archer, and this 
man carries no bow, but a spear instead. To this 
objection two answers can be made. Perhaps, by 
the time that this vase was painted, the word 'archer' 
as applied to policemen meant no more than such words 
as 'hussar' or 'dragoon' mean in European armies 
to-day, where all cavalry is armed alike, and these 
names are merely survivals of a time when there 
actually were different kinds of cavalry. Or, more 
probably, the vase-painter, being a South Italian, 
put on his vase what would be doubtless far more 
familiar to a South Italian buyer, a spear-carrier, 
as an archer was probably not so much seen there as 
in Athens. It seems to me credible, if not actually 
the case, that the men whose duty it was to keep 
order in the cities in Southern Italy were armed with 
spears. Whereas ancient representations commonly 
show the spear as carried by soldiers in comic scenes, 
the plays of Plautus and Terence nowhere mention 
the spear as part of the equipment of the miles. 

I therefore would suggest that this vase-painting 
has been wrongly interpreted up to now, and that the 
true subject of the design is a scene from the 
Thesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes, showing Mne- 
silochus put under arrest. This interpretation gives 
us a vase, in addition to the few we know of already, 
with a scene from the great comic poet'. 
U PhSphi!™ Stephen Bleecker Luce, Jr. 



FRENCH AUXILIARIES 

The use of avoir as an auxiliary in the French con- 
jugations was foreshadowed by some classical phrases, 
in which habere was used with a passive participle in 
agreement with a direct object. An example is Caesar, 
B.C. 3.89, cohortes. . . constitutas habebat. It is 
as if he were beginning to say in French, les cohortes 
qu'il avail constitutes. The emphasis was a little 
different, perhaps, but the form was ready for modern 
development. In English the have construction of 
perfect tenses is practically universal, although some 
verbs {come and gone) permit the optional use of be 
for these tenses. 

In French, however, certain verbs require the use 
of itre as auxiliary. It is obvious that originally 
habere would be appropriate only with a verb having a 
transitive meaning and a passive participle to agree 
with the direct object of habere. But several verbs of 
intransitive meaning in Latin were used impersonally 
in the passive, as ventum est. When the desire for 



'The latest list of vases with scenes from Aristophanes _ will 
be found in the Jahreshefte of the Austrian Archaeological Institute 
for 1909, 80 ff. For this reference, which was not accessible to 
mi: when I wrote this paper, and for many helpful suggestions, 
I am deeply indebted to Professor David M. Robinson of The 
Johns Hopkins University. 



an active auxiliary construction was felt, this impersonal 
form was apparently personalized into sum ventus, 
making je suis venu 1 . 

The most eccentric use of itre, however, in the com- 
pounding of tenses is when a verb is used reflexively, 
even if its ordinary meaning is transitive. Thus a 
Frenchman might say, j'ai coupe quelque chose ('I have 
cut something'), but, if the quelque chose were his hand, 
he would likely say, je me suis coupe ('I me am cut'), 
or even, je me suis coupi la main ('I me am cut the 
hand'). 

In this last phrase the French me is apparently a 
dative construction, although in form like the Latin 
accusative, and the logical inconsistency of using a 
direct object with a verb to be suggests the query 
whether the French me, in je me suis coupe, may 
perhaps represent in this and all compound reflexive 
tenses an original dative of agency, in Latin. Allen 
and Greenough say that the dative of agency was 
common with passive participles in classical times, 
and in later writings was used with any passive. 

It is well known that the Latin passive in origin 
contained the reflexive idea. Thus, as the passive 
idea submerged the reflexive, it might be perfectly 
natural to restore the reflexive idea, as needed in the 
form of the passive, by using a reflexive pronoun in the 
dative of agency, and, as the dative of agency was more 
frequent with passive participles, it would be more 
likely to occur and persist in the perfect periphrastic 
tenses of the passive. Then, as the simple passive 
tenses disappeared, and the forms of the dative and 
the accusative pronouns became confused, the com- 
pound forms of the dative reflexive passive might 
remain as the auxiliary tenses for a verb of which the 
simple active tenses were used reflexively with a direct 
object pronoun of the person. We may suggest the 
same idea in English by saying 'I am self -cut'. 

Thus the French compound reflexive tenses of direct 
action may be considered as a survival of the compound 
Latin passive tenses with a dative of agency. In this 
construction the French participle really agrees with 
the subject of the verb to be, as in Latin or in the 
ordinary French passive without a reflexive (die est 
couple), where the form of the Latin perfect passive 
tenses has been shifted in meaning into the place of 
the simple passive tenses of Latin (il est aime = Latin 
amatur, a present, rather than amalus est, a perfect). 

When, however, we have an object in the third 
person in addition to the reflexive pronoun, as in 
je me suis coupe la main, the reflexive may perhaps be 
considered a dative of reference and the apparent 
object only a cognate accusative, or it may be simply 
a case of false analogy, as it clearly must be with 
certain verbs where the action of the verb is only 
indirectly referred back to the subject from a direct 
object of the idea, as in the expression je me suis 



>No doubt the personal perfect passive witii sum contributed 
to this development. See Meyer-Lubke, Binfuhrung in das 
Studium der Romanischen Sprachwissenschaft 1 , 191. 
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rappele quelque chose, where the literal meaning is to 

'call back' something to the speaker, 'to remember'. 

This false analogy may have originated from deponent 

verbs with transitive meaning, mihi sum secutus fortunam 

('I have sought for me fortune') 2 . 
Barristers Hall, 



Boston, Mass. 



Charles Herbert Swan. 



REVIEW 



Notae Latinae: an Account of Abbreviation in Latin 
MSS. of the Early Minuscule Period (c. 700-850). 
By W. M. Lindsay. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press; New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons 
(1915)- Pp- xxiv + 500. $6.00. 

In 1907, a few months before his d?ath, Traube laid 
the foundation for all subsequent study of Latin 
abbreviations in his monumental Nomina Sacra 
(Munich: Beck). In 1908, Professor Lindsay brought 
out his Contractions in Early Latin Minuscule MSS 
(Oxford: Parker); he has published (with the same 
firm) Early Irish Minuscule Script (1910: 12 plates) 
and Early Welsh Script (1912: 17 plates); and now 
this book, dedicated to Traube's memory, crowns the 
series — the most important discussion and tabulation 
of Latin abbreviations yet published. Professor 
Lindsay professes to confine himself to minuscule 
MSS of this period; we can only be grateful to him 
for including many interesting uncial MSS in his 
survey. Like all his work, this is marked by the most 
painstaking accuracy; every reference I have checked 
is exact, and the proof-reading is practically perfection. 

This book claims only to be a work of reference for 
abbreviations; but it is much more. In its countless 
obiter dicta, one may learn the latest attribution of a 
famous MS, the newest theory of a school of scribes, or 
some hitherto unnoted content of a codex. The size 
and the convenience of the book are increased by 
Professor Lindsay's habit of repeating the date and 
provenance of a MS each time he mentions it, often 
with an illuminating discussion of problems which it 
raises. We may grant him that in such a work, with 
abbreviations arranged in alphabetical order, an index 
is not needed; but it would be a great help if, in the 
list of MSS at the end of the book, reference were made 
to these discussions. It would also save time if a 
catch- word were printed at the top of a page, indicating 
the abbreviation handled — so often does the discussion 
of one abbreviation cover several pages. And this 
discussion is no mere arrangement of data; it is an 
always interesting and generally convincing attempt 
to trace the history of the abbreviation, and its possible 
use as a criterion for placing and dating a MS. 

Besides the material which Professor Lindsay, aided 
by the Carnegie Research Fund, has been gathering 
for several years, he has had access to Traube's unpub- 



2 The Italian language has a similar formation of compound 
reflexiv tenses, and we may notice that the Italian objective 
pronouns, mi, it, si, are apparently of dative origin, from the Latin 
mihi, tibi, sibi. 



lished material. Incidentally, I must claim responsi- 
bility for a large share of the cases where he cites 
"according to Traube" (particularly for MSS in France 
and Italy), and can give chapter and verse from my 
notebooks. 

The chief value of a review of this book must consist 
in the additions and the corrections which one is able 
to make. I shall therefore draw considerably upon my 
material, in the hope of contributing to the book's 
usefulness. 

Under aut (p. 12, 1.6 from bottom) add Tolet. 15, 8 
to the MSS using a. Under autem (p. 23, middle), note 
that Modena O I 1 1 has also aut, which I found in the 
Chieti MS Vat. Reg. 1997. Under cams (p. 28), add 
the ff cmi of the semi-uncial Verona LXI (59); the 
famous sacramentary Vat. Reg. 317 has FR KR.FRS 
KMI,_FRA KI, FF KMI. The Leon palimpsest uses 
KSME, and we find krsmi in the Biblia Cavensis 
(which is lacking from the list of MSS, though it 
falls within this period). I note also FILIAE KRN in 
a late inscription from Ostia (C. I. L. VI 19037). 
Under cetera, add the Leon palimpsest for CTR. On 
pages 35-36 (which deal with eius represented by 
reversed epsilon) may be noted the ninth century 
fly-leaves of Paris 536, a strange mixture of Visigothic 
and Insular. It is perhaps worth remarking, under de 
(p. 43), that the ancient symbol (a crossed D) is still 
used in Spanish-speaking countries; I have seen it on 
street signs in Cuba! On p. 44, 1.2, add Reg. 1997 to 
Reg. 886. Under est (§ 75, second paragraph) add 
Escurial P I 8 and S I 17 to the MSS using e; on p. 69, 
first paragraph, and p. 73, § 76, add that e (esse) occurs 
also in the ninth-century Visigothic fly-leaves of Ripoll 
46 (Barcelona). On p. 69 bottom, under -=-, add 55 
Sess. 2099. On p. 73, l.io, add Paris 536. Under 
filius, add from Barb. 679 Fib (filius) and FL (filii, f. 
90).. This MS has for fratres (p. 83) FF, FRT, FRS. 
On p. 84, 1.2, it should be noted that the Barcelona 
MS has also FR MEI; so on p. 89, 1. 17, that Barb. 
679 has FRT also for fratrem (f. 2). Under pater 
(§ 98) add P (palri) from the Leon palimpsest; the 
ptre of Tolet. 35, 3 (s. IX) is common in later Visi- 
gothic. Under gens (p. 91), I should add that ghs 
(gentes) is characteristically Visigothic, from the 
Siguenza Latin-Arabic fragment on. Under metis 
(§ 145) add rris from a Ravenna papyrus of 557 (Van 
Hoesen, No. 95). To the examples under § 157, add 
msrcdam from the Biblia Cavensis. Under nomen 
(§ 182, a), add nomn from Esc. R II 18 and T II 24. 
Under § 182, b, note that nom (nomine) occurs in the 
Barcelona uncial. Non (§ 183) is more often abbre- 
viated by n in Visigothic than is here implied; I have 
found it in Tolet. 99, 30; Ripoll 46; Paris 536, 609 and 
4668. A variety not mentioned as Visigothic is the 
fin (alternating with no) of the Biblia Cavensis (p. 145, 
top line). 

Noster is a specially interesting article; Professor 
Lindsay is able to maintain that the system nl for 



